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A STRING OF BARGES, on the westward journey from 


New York City to Buffalo, photographed as the last barge passes 
through the gates of the locks at Lyons (see map on opposite page). 


BREAKING THE ICE: The first ship to break 
through the ice last week when the Canal was 
re-opened to traffic was the oil tanker “Transoil.” 
She is a motorship, capable of holding her own in 
the Great Lakes, where only the strong dare go. 





Water-Level 
Route 


Te GO from Chicago to New York 
without crossing the Allegheny 
Mountains you take the New York 
Central railroad. It follows the “water- 
level route”’ meaning that it runs 
within whistling distance of Lake Erie. 
the old Erie Canal, and the Hudson 
River. The pioneer railroad builders, 
when they were adventuring west- 
ward with the Iron Horse, simply fol- 
lowed the easy trail of early explorers 
up the Hudson and Mohawk valleys 
Before the railroad hit this trail, com- 
merce moved over it via the Erie Ca- 
nal. Today the wider N. Y. State Barge 
Canal has displaced the old Erie Canal 
The photographs here and the article 
on the next two pages show you the 
Canal and Canallers in action today. 


IN NEW YORK CITY ocean-going 
freighters tie up at pier of the N. Y. State Barge 
Canal, take on cargo for shipment abroad. 
Photo below shows Chevrolets in crates, 
ready to be hoisted onto a Swedish freighter. 
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Note that the gates have already started closing behind the barges. 
Also note the speed warning "6 mi. per hr.” This is necessary to pre- 
vent a heavy wash from being stirred up by the propellers of the tug. 


Phote by O 


SMALL CANALLER: While our photographer 
was taking pictures on the dock, a 3-year-old came 
running out of the cabin of his father’s boat to see 
what was going on. “What-cha doing here?” he 
demanded. Asked to pose, he did so willingly. 





CLINTON'S BIG DITCH 
A Wider Canal Has Taken Its Place 


TT I1VERY spring the McGinley 
e- Sisters have their annual com- 
s_.J ing-out party. The McGinley 
Sisters are named Kate, Bridget, 
Laura, Colleen, and Lucy. They have 
none of the peaches and cream col- 
oring that you find in ordinary girls, 
and their figures are not exactly 
suited to evening gowns. They are, in 
fact, broader than a barn door, and 
it would take several army tents to 
cover one of them. They are built for 
size, rather than speed. And that’s as 
it should be, because the McGinley 
Sisters are barges. (See photo here.) 


The Old Mohawk Trail 

From the middle of April to late 
November, as long as the waters are 
free of ice, these barges are tugged 
between New York City and Buffalo 
or Rochester. Their course takes 
them up the Hudson River to Troy 
where they enter the New York State 
Barge Canal, for points on the Fin- 
ger Lakes, Lake Erie, or Lake On- 
tario. This route is the old Mohawk 
Trail. 

Three hundred years ago, the Mo- 
hawk Indians showed the explorers 
this easy, “water-level” route to the 
West. And to this day, the land about 
the rivers and lakes of Western New 
York State is known as the Mohawk 
Valley. 

First to cross this valley were the 
hunters and explorers, walking in 
mocassins, riding horseback, or pad- 
dling canoes. 

Next came the wagon-trains which 
settled new farm communities. 

Later, the need for transportation 
between the Atlantic coast and the 
West encouraged New York State in 
1792 to begin work on Governor 
Clinton’s “big ditch,” as his oppo- 
nents called the Erie Canal. At first, 

















the canal ran from the Hudson River 
to Lake Champlain on the north, and 
to Lake Ontario on the west. The 
canal to Lake Erie was authorized in 
1816. 

This canal system was a great suc- 
cess. But only 25 years later the rail- 
roads came, and the Erie Canal be- 
gan to lose business. In an effort to 
win some of it back, the state stopped 
charging tolls at the locks. But it was 
no use. The old Erie Canal could not 
regain its former importance as a 
carrier of freight. 


In 1903, the state decided to dig 
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an entirely new system of canals, 
using the old Erie where possible, 
widening rivers at other places, and 
digging a new channel where neces- 
sary. 

In fifteen years, the complete new 
system was opened to traffic. 

The reconstruction had cost 176 
million dollars. The operation of the 
canal each year costs the State nearly 
three million dollars. Interest on 
the money which was borrowed to re- 
build the canals is over 5 million dol- 
lars a year. The shippers who use the 
canal, however, save over 4 million 
dollars a year in their freight costs. 
And competition from the canal, say 
its friends, keeps the railroad charges 
for freight 50 million dollars a year 
lower than they might be otherwise. 

There are more than 700 cargo 
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“THE McGINLEY SISTERS” —Kate. Bridget, Laura, Colleen, and Lucy (out of the pic- 


ture) are here shown “at rest” 


in New York harbor. They are preparing to take on cargoes of 


refined sugar, which came from New Orleans by ocean freighter to refineries in New York. 
When the McGinley Sisters return from Buffalo, they will have cargoes of wheat, flour and 
iron ore, which came to Buffalo from the mid-Western states by way of the Great Lakes. 
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MAP OF N. Y. STATE BARGE CANAL, CONNECTING THE HUDSON RIVER WITH LAKES ERIE AND ONTARIO 
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boats using the canal. The majority 
are plain tow-barges, like the Mc- 
Ginley Sisters, which are pulled be- 
hind a tug-boat. These make the trip 
from New York to Buffalo in eleven 
days. Newer barges, especially de- 
signed for carrying petroleum prod- 
ucts, run with Diesel engines under 
their own power. These make the trip 
in five days. 

Much of the time saved by the self- 
propelling barges is gained at the 
locks. A single barge goes through 
the locks with no time lost. But an 
entire fleet cannot go through at one 
time. Some of the barges must be 
unhitched from the string while 
others go through. And those that go 
through first must wait for the barges 
that are left behind. 

There locks on the canal 
system. As it may take an hour to 
go through a lock, the barge fleets 
operate under a severe time handi- 
cap. 
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Life on a Barge 

Each barge on the canal is manned 
by a barge captain. And each captain 
takes a turn at steering the fleet. The 
pay is $115 a month, when the barge 
is loaded. Some owners pay their 
captains whether the barge is loaded 
or not. The captain lives rent-free 
the year around in a small house on 
the deck of the barge. Usually he is 
married. With his wife and children, 
the barge becomes a family home. 

The favorite place for the barges 
to tie up for the winter, when the 
canal is covered with ice, is in New 
York harbor. New York City winters 
are much milder than they are up- 
state. During the winter months, a 
coal-stove, which is used for 
cooking, keeps the barge cabin cozy 
and warm. Some families use oil 
stoves, and they light their barges 
with electricity generated by a gaso- 
line engine. Those who have no elec- 
tric generator light their cabins with 
kerosene lamps. 
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Water Is a Problem 

The greatest problem of living on 
a barge is the water supply. North of 
Albany, they can get all the water 
they need for washing by lowering a 
pail into the canal. But below Al- 
bany, the Hudson River is salty or 
brackish. If the barge captain is in 
good luck, he will tie up at a place 
where he can fill his water barrel 
from a hose for a five day supply. But 
more often than not the water must 
be carried in pails from the nearest 
tap 

Through the winter months, the 


children who live on the barges at- 
tend nearby schools. In order to miss 
no classes, some of them leave the 
barge as soon as school opens in Sep- 
tember. They may stay with a rela- 
tive. Or their mother may rent a few 
rooms and stay with them until their 
father ties up the barge for the 
winter. 

In the spring, the children may 
again leave the barge to stay in school 
until it closes. But sometimes they 
also obtain permits to withdraw from 
school. Those who withdraw keep up 
their studies as they travel along the 
canal. And, in the fall, they take ex- 
aminations to prove they are ready 
to enter the next grade. Traveling 
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HOW A CANAL LOCK WORKS: 


To get over a hill. a canal uses locks, which 
lift a boat from the lower level of the canal to 
the upper level. Going the other way. a boat 
can be lowered from the upper level to the 
lower level. The diagram above shows a boat 
going up a cana! lock. (1) The boat approaches 
the lower gate. (2) She enters the lower 
chamber. Then the gate is closed behind her, 
and the lock-tender pushes a button which 
opens a valve admitting water into the 
chamber through the inlet pipe. As the water 
rises, the boat is lifted to the upper level (3). 
Out she goes (4) through the upper gate, into 
the upper level of the canal. 














along the canal is an education in it- 
self. 

For example, take a young fellow 
named Chip, who is leaving the 
eighth grade this month to travel on 
his father’s barge. His dad can use 
him to help with the household work. 
Besides, Chip is handy at the ropes 
when all hands are needed to help 
tie and untie the boats that are going 
through the locks. 

Chip sees a good part of the com- 
merce of the United States run be- 
fore him every day, as if it were a 
moving picture. The raw materials 
come into New York harbor on ocean 
steamers. They pile up on the docks 
and in water-front warehouses. They 
roll beside the water-ways in endless 
chains of freight cars. And they swim 
quietly up and down stream in barges 
like Chip’s. 
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When he starts out on his trip, 
Chip can look up at the towers of 
Wall Street, where men with minds 
like adding-machines order the 
freight to come and go. On the New 
Jersey side of the river, Chip can see 
sugar refineries. petroleum plants, 
and hundreds of metal factories. 

As the barge starts up the Hudson, 
Chip sees the great ocean liners that 
happen to be in port at the time. On 
some days, the Queen Mary, the Nor- 
mandie, the Rex, the Bremen, and 
the Washington will be tied up at 
their docks, all at the same time. Be- 
sides, there will be dozens of other 
liners, looking big and important to 
a barge. 


The Queen and The Barge 

Chip wishes he could trade places 
with a cabin boy on the Queen Mary. 
And, who knows, as the cabin boy 
looks out on the river and sees the 
barges in tow, that he wouldn’t be 
just as eager to make the trade? On 
a barge, a boy is a big fish. But on the 
Queen Mary, he is a minnow, scarcely 
noticed. 

There is so much to see that Chip 
can’t take it all in. He passes under 
the beautiful George Washington 
Bridge, and he notices that the city 
is thinning out. The Hudson widens. 
Under the Bear Mountain Bridge, 
and ahead on the west bank looms 
West Point, high and mighty on a 
hillside overlooking the big river. 

Towns named Nyack, Peekskill, 
Stuyvesant, Rhinebeck, Staatsburg, 
and Dutchess are reminders that this 
region is heavy with the history of 
early Dutch settlers. President 
Roosevelt’s family, of Dutch ances- 
try, have lived here many years. 

The Catskills appear. Is that thun- 
der Chip hears? Is that Rip Van 
Winkle he sees off there in the haze? 
Stop your day-dreaming, Chip. Pull 
in your ears—you’re coming to a 
bridge! 

Other Names 

North and west, the names of 
Rome, Utica, Ithaca, Rochester, Troy, 
Syracuse, Salamanca, Batavia, and 
E]mira—all named for the cities of 
the Greek and Roman empires—indi- 
cate how much the early settlers ad- 
mired the ancient civilizations. And 
the names of Buffalo, Tonawanda, 
Erie, Ontario, Niagara, Oswego, and 
Oneida recall the language of the 
Indians who lived in this valley. 

Over 70 per cent of the people of 
New York live within two miles of 
the state canal system. And New 

Turn to page 15 
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SO-O, BOSSY, SO-O 


Milk for the Millions 


O YOU, milk is a nourishing, refreshing drink. To the farmers 
| of the Mohawk Valley, which crosses New York State from the 
Hudson River to Lake Erie, milk is the key to nearly everything 

they do. 

The dairies of New York State sell more fresh milk and cream than 
those of any other state in the country. This is because New York 
City’s six million residents drink 3,800,000 quarts of milk and 375,000 
pints of cream every day. 

That’s a lot of milk, but it’s still not enough. Two million people 
in New York City drink less milk than they should. 


A Million Cows for New Yorkers 


One million cows on 62,000 dairy farms produce this flood of milk 
for the metropolis. Half of the farm income of the State is earned 
from the sale of fresh milk and cream. To earn that income, New 
York State dairy farmers have to hustle. 

To begin with, the dairy cow is a stern mistress. She has to be 
escorted to and from pasture. In winter, she insists on a diet of dried 
feeds, alfalfa, and ensilage. She must be watered, washed, and cur- 
ried. Her barn must be kept clean. She likes to be milked twice a day. 
Her milk has to be cooled to 50 degrees or less, put into clean 
10-gallon cans, and delivered each morning bright and early to the 
milk receiving station. Here the farmer’s work ends with that batch 
of milk. When he gets back to the farm, another day’s work of 12 to 
14 hours awaits him. 


The Farmer Strives for Better Prices 

For his work, the farmer receives $1.75 to $2.10 for a hundred 
pounds of milk with an average of 3% per cent of butter-fat. Milk 
varies in butter-fat content from 3 per cent with some breeds of cows 
to as high as 5% per cent with others. A good cow may produce so 
much milk, containing so much butter-fat, that she will earn 40 times 
as much money for her owner as an ordinary cow. The price varies 
with the season and the distance from the market. 

Whatever the farmer receives for his milk, it never seems to be 
enough. The farmers wage a constant battle to gain better prices for 
milk. Even so, many of them are being forced off their farms because 
they cannot meet expenses. 

There are three different kinds of organizations which are trying 
to determine how much the farmer shall get. 

One kind are the co-operatives. Most of the 60,000 dairy farmers 


® RIGHT: “Step-in” motor trucks are the latest thing for delivering milk in suburban 
districts where the stops are not close together. The milkman can operate the truck 
from a standing position. The advantage of a horse is that he can start by himself. 
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Photo for Borden's by Roland Harvey 


RUBBER shoes for Lizzie Borden, rubber 
tires for her burden. Deliveries can be made 
much more quietly when the horse's shoes 
and the wagon’s wheels are rubberized. 
In New York City. 7.000 horse-drawn milk 
wagons are in use for home delivery service. 


in New York State belong to one of 
these organizations. The members of 
a co-operative share the cost of mar- 
keting and distributing the milk 
produced by the entire group. 

A second kind is the private busi- 
ness organization. If the farmer does 
not sell milk through a co-operative, 
the milk is usually taken to a plant 
owned by Borden’s or by Sheffield’s. 
Borden’s and Sheffield’s are big milk 
companies which are associated with 
the National Dairy Products Com- 
pany. National Dairy is the greatest 
milk company in the nation. 

Another kind of organization is 
the Dairy Farmers Union, with 
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STREAMLINED railway tank cars, glass-lined, 
holding 6,000 gallons, are used for long hauls. 


Fee 56 
AUTO tank trucks. each holding 2,500 gallons. 
are used for shorter hauls of 200 miles or less. 


SAMPLE, MADAME? this little runabout 


truck (above) delivers sample bottles of milk. 
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14,000 members. Many of these 


farmers also belong to co-operatives 


The Dairy Farmers Union owns no 
pasteurizing plants. Its work is to 
bargain with milk dealers over the 
price of milk for the farmer, and to 
seek state milk laws favorable to the 
farmer. The Union also wants to 
have the price of milk for the con- 
t { 

By reducing the price to the con- 
sumer, more milk will be sold. This 
will help the farmers a great deal, 
because the milk they sell for drink- 
ing and cooKing purposes brings 
them a better price than they can 
get for the left-over milk which they 
sell to be made into cheese and other 
DY-p! 1u 

There are several ways that peo- 


@ RIGHT: Bottles are washed and filled in 
a continuous operation. From bottle-washer 
in background, bottles move on conveyor to 
machine, which automatically fills. caps them. 
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ple may be helped to consume more 
milk. For one thing, when prices are 
reduced, the poorer families always 
increase their purchases of milk. But 
when prices go up, less milk is 
bought, although even at 12c a quart 
milk is one of the lowest-priced 
foods anyone can buy. 

Not enough people realize what 
excellent food values there are in 
milk, not to mention cheese, evap- 
orated milk, powdered milk, well- 
made ice cream, and other dairy 
products. Morever, if people are 
willing to buy milk in a store, in- 
stead of having it delivered every 
morning, they will cut out another 
big item in the cost of every quart. 

There are new industrial uses for 


@ LEFT: Most of America’s 25 million cows 
are still milked by hand, because they are on 
small farms where the use of milking ma- 
chinery would be too expensive. Photo at 
left shows typical American farm boy, age 14. 
at his twice-a-day chore in the dairy barn. 





Borden's 


@ ABOVE: Many big dairy farms now do 
their milking by machinery. Photo shows 


modern turntable for mechanical milking. 
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@ ABOVE: We scream ICE CREAM. and 
who doesn't? Out of every 100 pounds of milk 
produced in the U. S., 4 pounds go into ice 
cream. And a large proportion of this goes 
into stomachs belonging to hungry boys and 
girls (sample above). He sits in the rumble 
seat of his pappy’s roadster, and enjoys a 
container of chocolate and vanilla mixed. 


milk, which may greatly increase the 
demand for the dairy farmer’s out- 
put. It is now possible to make a 
woolly fiber from casein, the solid 
parts of milk. The development of 
this ‘‘milk wool” was announced 
only this month by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. 

For some years now casein has 
been used in the making of tele- 
phones, pipe stems, buttons, paper 
coatings, and furniture glue. Whey, 
the liquid part of the milk, is a 
source of vitamin pills, and is also 
used in making bakery products 





Borden's 
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EASTERN COAL MINES SHUT DOWN 


Miners and Owners 
Dispute “Closed Shop” 


Since April Ist, 320,000 coal miners 
in the Appalachian region — from 
Pennsylvania to Alabama—have been 
idle. 

The coal mines shut down because 
the miners and the mine owners could 
not agree on the terms of a new con- 
tract. 

There are two chief points on which 
they could not agree: (1) the closed 
shop; (2) payment of a $1 to $2 
per day fine by the miners if they 
go out on strike in violation of 
their contract with the owners. 

The miners are members of 
the strong union known as the 
United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica (U. M. W. A.). It is the coun- 
try’s largest and richest union, 
with a membership of 600,000. It 
was founded in 1890, and the 
present head of it is John L. 
Lewis. Mr. Lewis is also head 
man of the big, parent union 
known.as the C. I. O. (Congress 
of Industrial Organizations). 


Rival Union Active 

The miners are insisting on a 
closed shop agreement because 
they don’t want the owners to 
start hiring miners who are not 
U. M. W. A. members. 

There is another union of coal 
miners called the Progressive 
Miners of America. This is a rival 
union, and is being promoted by 
the American Federation of La- 
bor (A. F. of L.). The A. F. of L. 
is promoting this rival union in 
an effort to break up the C. I. O. 
United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

This is an example of the way 
the quarrel between the C. I. O. 
and the A. F. of L. has harmful 
effects. The,miners are kept out 
of work. The mine owners can- 
not do any business. The public 
is inconvenienced by a coal 
shortage. 

If the rival miners’ union (the Pro- 
gressive Miners of America) did not 
exist, there would be no disagreement 
about having a closed shop. Why are 
the United Mine Workers insisting on 
a closed shop? 

First, let us see what a closed shop 
is. Let us imagine you are a coal miner, 
working in a mine near Clarksburg, 
W. Va. You and all the miners in your 
region are U. M. W. A. members. Your 
union has a contract with the mine 
owners, which covers the amount of 
wages you will be paid, the hours you 
will work, and other points. But noth- 
ing is said about the closed shop. Until 
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now the miners have not thought it 
necessary to insist on this. 

One day you notice some strange 
faces among the miners. “Who are these 
fellows?” you ask some of the old 
miners. They don’t know, but they de- 
cide to find out. 


First thing they find out is that the 
new men are not members of the 
U. M. W. A. A few days later, some 
more new miners appear. They, too, 
are not U. M. W. A. members. When 
asked to join the U. M. W. A., they re- 


UNITED MINE WORKER of AMERICA 





F S A photo by Mydans 


Here is one of the 320,000 coal miners who are idle be- 
cause their union, the United Mine Workers of America. 
and the mine owners could not reach an agreement on a 
new contract. This miner is from Westmoreland County. 
Pennsylvania. Photo was taken just before he hopped 
into the car for the trip down the “slope” into the mine. 


fuse. A few weeks later, you learn that 
all the new men have formed a union 
of their own, and have made it a part 
of the rival union, the Progressive 
Miners of America. 

You can imagine the trouble there 
will be with two unions in the same 
mine. 

So, to prevent. this, and to protect 
their own jobs, your union members 
demand that the mine owners agree to 
a closed shop. This means that only 
members of your union will be allowed 
to work in the mine. The mine becomes 
“closed” to all workers except those 
who belong to U. M. W. A. 

The 320,000 miners, now idle be- 


cause of this dispute, had been produc- 
ing about 5 million tons of soft coal 
weekly. The nation uses 7 million tons 
a week at this time of the year. Two 
million tons are mined in coal mines 
outside the Appalachian region. It is 
only the Appalachian region miners 
whose contract with the owners ex- 
pired April Ist. U. M. W. A. members 
in Illinois, Indiana, Colorado, and oth- 
er states have contracts which are still 
in effect. 

Another U. M. W. A. group whose 
contract is still in effect are the an- 
thracite (hard coal) miners, in eastern 
Pennsylvania. Their contract expires 
May Ist. 

If 7 million tons of soft coal are need- 
ed each week, and only 2 million tons 
are being mined, there is now a short- 
age of 5 million tons a week. 

And since no soft coal has been 

mined in the Appalachian region 
since April Ist, there has been a 

. production shortage of 15 million 
tons up to date. 

What effect is this having on 
industry? 


At the time the mines closed 
(April ist), the coal companies 
had 41 million tons in reserve. In 
about two months, all this will 
be gone, unless the mines are re- 
opened in the meantime. 

Already, some parts of the 
country are feeling the pinch of 
a coal shortage. In Endicott, 
N. Y., the Endicott-Johnson Shoe 
Co., employing 20,000 men, was 
forced to stop work for a week, 
until coal could be rushed in 
from another part of the country. 

New York City, which uses a 
tremendous amount of bitumi- 
nous coal to run electric power 
plants, was getting very low on 
its supply. Mayor LaGuardia, 
worried lest New York City’s 
subways and high-pressure wa- 
ter system be stopped by coal 
shortage, sent a special plea to 
President Roosevelt, asking him 
to use his influence to get the 
owners and miners to agree. 

But as this issue of Junior 
Scholastic goes to press, no 
agreement has been reached. 


George Washington's 
Ride Is Re-enacted 


To celebrate the 150th anniver- 
sary of George Washington’s inaugura- 
tion as first President, and also to ad- 
vertise the New York World’s Fair, 
George Washington’s ride from Mt. 
Vernon, Va., to New York City in 1789 
was re-enacted last week. 

Because he looks a little like George 
Washington, Denys Wortman was cho- 
sen to act the part of George Washing- 
ton. Mr. Wortman is a famous newspa- 
per artist. You have seen his cartoons 
reprinted in Junior Scholastic. (See 
page 6, April Ist issue.) 

Dressed in silk breeches and wear- 
ing a powdered wig, “Washington” 
made the eight-day trip in a 160-year- 
old coach, drawn by four bay horses. 
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Milk Battle Taken 
To Supreme Court 


In Wisconsin and New York, a bat- 
tle of milk has been going on for years 
in the courts 

Now the battle has reached the Su 
preme Court of the United States. 
Here is what it is all about 

Wisconsin and New York are the na- 
tion’s two leading dairy states. And in 
both places, they are having a hard 
time making fair rules for the sale of 
dairy products 

Three groups are interested in the 
problem: the farmers, who operate the 
dairy farms; the companies, which buy 
the milk from the farmers, put it 
through various processes, and sell it 
to the public; and the consumers, who 
pay the final bill. (See the article, 
“So—o, Bossy, So—o,” on page 5.) A 
fourth group interested in the problem 
are the government officials, who are 
trying to see that all groups get fair 
play 

The farmers, naturally, want the 
highest prices they can get for milk 
from the companies. The consumers 
want the companies to sell at the low- 
est price possible. And the companies 
want to buy at prices low enough and 
sell at prices high enough so that they 
can make money 

Two months ago, New York State 
had a law which forced the milk com- 
panies to buy or sell at a certain price 
This is called “price fixing.” The State 


courts declared this law unconstitu- 
tional. Now it is up to the United States 
Supreme Court to decide finally wheth- 
er the law is constitutional. Meanwhile, 
the price of New York milk has 
dropped from 1lc to 7c a quart. 

The problem of the farmer, in both 
New York and Wisconsin, is to pre- 
vent the milk companies from cutting 
prices on milk at the expense of the 
farmer 


Supreme Court Rules 
Strecker May Stay 


Joseph G. Strecker immigrated to 
the United States from Austria in 1912. 
He went into the restaurant business in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. In 1932, he 
joined the Communist Party, and five 
months later let his membership lapse. 

In 1933 he applied for citizenship. 
But his application was set aside, be- 
cause the U. S. Government had start- 
ed action to deport him. 

Strecker’s deportation was sought 
because he was an alien (not a citizen) 
member of the Communist Party. 

Last Monday the Supreme Court de- 
cided, by a decision of 6 to 2, that 
Strecker could not be deported because 
of his past membership in the Commu- 
nist Party. 

The Supreme Court pointed out that 
Strecker was not a member of the 
Communist Party at the time he en- 
tered the United States, and that he was 
not a member at the time the Govern- 
ment started its action against him. 


TWO-WAY RADIO SETS FOR MOTORCYCLE COP 





_ 


Acme 


FULLY EQUIPPED: Beverly Hills. Calif. (near Hollywood), has equipped all its 


traffic cops with two-way radio sets, which operate on the motorcycle battery. The driver can 
talk over the set. and receive instructions from headquarters, as he rides. Photo above shows 
F. R. Gonsett, police department radio technician, who devised the set. Note candid camera 
slung around his shoulder. Last month. Beverly Hills equipped all motorcycle cops with these 
comeras. After an accident, they take photos to be used as evidence in fixing responsibility. 
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THE WAR in CHINA 
Is It in lis Third Stage? 


When the latest Japanese invasion 
of China began, the Chinese general 
Mao Tse Chung predicted that the war 
would fall into three phases. 

The first phase would be a steady 
advance by the Japanese. Japan’s 
armies would occupy all railroad lines 
and important cities and reach 1,000 
miles beyond the coast. 

The second phase would be the pe- 
riod of little wars fought behind the 
Japanese lines. Small bands of Chi- 
nese would raid the Japanese stations, 
break their communication lines, cap- 
ture their supplies, and interrupt all 
their plans. 

The third phase, the general predict- 
ed, would be a Chinese counter-attack. 
The armies of China, organized in the 
mountain country far from the battle 
area, would march on the weakened 
Japanese and roll them steadily back 
to the sea. The final accomplishment of 
this third stage, he admitted, might 
take from three to thirty years. 

At present, the war in China appears 
to be at the end of the first stage and 
well into the middle of the second 
stage. The Japanese have ceased mak- 
ing any great advances and the Chi- 
nese irregulars are steadily sniping at 
their rear. 


Chinese on Attack 

Meanwhile, the Chinese appear to 
have opened the third stage of the war, 
the counter-attack. For the first time in 
months, Chinese troops opened a fron- 
tal attack on important cities held by 
the Japanese. Service on three rail- 
ways was broken completely. 

One of the bloodiest battles of the 
war occurred in North China, about 75 
miles from the coast, at Linyi. For one 
hour both sides tossed hand grenades, 
and there were sixty bayonet charges. 
So much hand-to-hand fighting in so 
short a period of time rarely occurs in 
modern warfare. 


FRANK BUCK 


Not All His Animals 
Come Back Alive 


Noah’s Ark sailed the waters of the 
Flood without losing a single passen- 
ger. But the good ship Steel Traveler 
had no such luck 

The Steel Traveler was carrying a 
cargo of animals, birds, and reptiles 
from Port Said to the New York 
World’s Fair. Lion-Tamer Frank 
“Bring ’Em Back Alive” Buck had or- 
dered the beasts for his show. 

During the entire 26 days of the 
journey, the ship’s decks were never 
dry. It stormed so steadily that many 
of the animals died. The monkeys, in 
particular, felt the killing effects of 
the cold. 

Survivors included a 14-foot king 
cobra, three rare black panthers, nine 
birds of paradise, six honey bears, 
eight pythons, two orangutans, ten gib- 
bons, fifteen pigtail macaques, and 
many birds and squirrels. 
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Lindbergh Is Here; 
Escorted from Boat 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh re- 
turned to the United States aboard the 
Aquitania on April 15th, from his 
home in Paris. This is the second time 
he has visited this country since he 
moved to Europe several years ago. 

To protect Lindbergh from report- 
ers, 30 policemen were at the pier to 
escort him to an automobile. The po- 
lice formed a flying wedge with the 
Colonel in the center, and _ they 
plunged through the crowds at the pier 
so fast that several people were bowled 
off their feet. 

One reason for Lindbergh’s appear- 
ance in this country is to testify at the 
Congressional hearings in Washington 
on changing our Neutrality Law. It is 
thought that Colonel Lindbergh has 
information on foreign airplanes 
which would be of help to Congress. 

The reason the Lindberghs no long- 
er live in the United States is because 
they were unable to have the privacy 
they wanted. Soon after their first 
child was kidnaped and murdered, the 
Lindberghs moved to England. Now 
they have a house in Paris. 

Neither aboard the Aquitania, nor 
at the pier, would Colonel Lindbergh 
talk to reporters. It is the custom for 
reporters to go down the bay to meet 
incoming boats, and interview famous 
people as the boat moves up the bay 
to her pier. Colonel Lindbergh refused 
to grant an interview. 


TORNADOES 


Twist through South 


This is the tornado season in the 
South Central states. A series of vio- 
lent twisting winds dipped and zig- 
zagged into Arkansas, Texas, and 
Louisiana this month, killing 33 and 
injuring a hundred. 

These storms are fairly frequent in 
these states because there is a great 
circle of prevailing winds turning 
counter-clockwise over the entire re- 
gion. The motion of the prevailing 
winds tends to pull the air away from 
the center of the region, just as you 
feel yourself pulled outward when 
you ride a merry-go-round. Some- 
times the pull is strong enough to open 
a hole in the atmosphere near the 
shifting center of the circle. The winds 
then twist around this hole, the same 
way the water twists around when you 
lift the plug from the wash basin. 
These holes in the atmosphere are 
rarely more than a few thousand feet 
wide, but the twisting winds in that 
small area do a great deal of damage. 

Do not call a tornado a cyclone. 
Cyclones are tropical storms which 
get the name cyclone because they 
are shaped like a huge wheel, turned 
on its side. Cyclones are also called a 
baguio, a typhoon, or a hurricane. Un- 
like the tornado or twister, the cyclone 
covers an area of as much as twenty 
miles, and it may travel over a thou- 
sand miles before its force is spent. 
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CORRIGAN DOES IT AGAIN — IN THE MOVIES 


Cie your HOME 
- TOWN 
°.8 





N. Y. Fair To Open; 
Czech Flag Will Fly 


The flags of 62 aations will unfurl 
above the opening day crowds at New 
York’s World Fair, April 30th. Among 
the flags will be the emblem of Czecho- 
Slovakia, as proud as it is unexpected. 

The nation of Czecho-Slovakia dis- 
appeared from the map of Europe after 
that territory was divided by the gov- 
ernments of Poland, Germany, and 
Hungary. But the nation still lives in 
the hearts of half a million Americans 
who were born in Czecho-Slovakia. 
These native sons, with the aid of 
many friends of Czecho-Slovak in- 
dependence, have completed the pa- 
vilion at the World’s Fair which was 
begun by the Czecho-Slovak govern- 
ment. 

About a million persons are expect- 
ed at the Fair on opening day. Among 
them will be Junior Scholastic’s editor 
and photographer, accompanied by a 
junior high school boy and girl. They 
will be photographed all over the Fair 
grounds, at the exhibits, and enjoying 
the amusements. 

Junior Scholastics photographer in 
San Francisco did the same thing at 
the Golden Gate Exposition on Trea- 
sure Island. All these photographs 
will appear in Junior Scholastic’s spe- 
cial Two GREAT Farrs issue, May 27th. 

The Two GREAT FAIRS issue was 
originally scheduled for May 6th, but 
it has been postponed. This change in 
schedule makes the remaining issues 
of Junior Scholastic for the school year 
as follows: 


May 6th issue. .Alaska 

May 13th issue. .Our Overseas Possessions 
May 20th issue. .Our National Capital 
May 27th issue. .Two Great Fairs 


® ABOVE: Scene from the new RKO film, 
“The Flying Irishman.” The Corrigan brothers, 
Doug (himself) and Harry (movie-actor Eddie 
Quillan), at the take-off of their first business 
venture, which failed. “See your home town 
from the air, $1," but too few people wanted 
to spend a dollar for the view or the thrill. 


The Flying Irishman 
Crashes Hollywood 


Sure, and when an Irishman like 
Doug Corrigan makes up his mind 
about something, he sticks to it. Even 
if it is to say that he was heading for 
California when he has just landed in 
Ireland! 

This new RKO film has the same 
Corrigan spirit about it. It sticks 
straight to the story of Corrigan’s life. 
As a boy, he is wild about airplanes 
and his one ambition is to become a 
commercial pilot. He hasn’t much time 
for the study of aviation, though, be- 
cause he has to work to help support 
his mother and younger brother. 

After his mother dies, Doug works 
hard to send his brother through col- 
lege. He gets a job in an airplane fac- 
tory, and saves every penny he can. 

Doug and his brother form a flying 
partnership and “‘barnstorm” the coun- 
try, taking people up for dollar rides 
in their rickety old plane. Doug never 
loses his determination to work for a 
big aviation company, but every time 
he asks the president of the company 
for a job, the president puts him off. 
Finally, Doug decides to fly the At- 
lantic, just to show he is a good pilot. 

Most of the film is made in news- 
reel fashion, with a narrator’s voice 
explaining the story. This is good, be- 
cause Doug Corrigan doesn’t know how 
to act, and makes no bones about it. He 
is simply Doug Corrigan with the high- 
pitched voice, the old leather wind- 
breaker, and the mile-wide smile! 
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THE PRESIDENTS “SURPRISE” LETTER 


Asks Hitler, Mussolini 
to Promise Peace 


President Roosevelt, on April 14th, 
wrote one of the most unusual and sur- 
prising letters ever written by the head 
of one government to the heads of 
other governments. 


To Chancellor Hitler of Germany 
and to Premier Mussolini of Italy, the 
President of the United States cabled 
a letter (the same letter to both men) 
asking them not to attack any of the 
following nations for a period of 10 
years: 

Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Great Britain, Eire, 
France, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, . Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Rus- 
sia, Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Iraq, 
Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and 
Iran 

To both Hitler and Mussolini he 
wrote: 

“You have repeatedly asserted that 
you and the German (Italian) people 
have no desire for war. If this is true 
there need be no war.” 


In asking Hitler and Mussolini not to 
attack any more nations, does Presi- 
dent Roosevelt really expect them to 
make such a promise? 

And if they should make such a 
promise, would President Roosevelt 
and the other heads of nations all over 
the world believe that Hitler or Mus- 
solini would keep their promise? 

President Roosevelt’s main purpose 
in writing this message was to make it 
clear to Hitler and Mussolini that, if a 
European war started, they would be 
responsible for starting ‘t. 

As this issue of Junior Scholastic 
goes to press, neither Mussolini nor 
Hitler has replied to the President. 
They will probably talk it over be- 
tween themselves before replying. 

Few people expect them to reply by 
agreeing not to attack any of the na- 
tions the President named. But even if 
they should promise, people through- 
out the world would be skeptical of 
their promise. They have broken too 
many promises to be trusted to keep 
another. 

But the door is still open for them to 
demonstrate their willingness to re- 
lieve the war fever which has gripped 
Europe. 





FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


paragraph: 


(A.F. of L., C.1.0., R.K.O.). 
(Score 6 each. Total 30.) 


SO-O, BOSSY 


from milk: 


telephone parts; 
(1) rubber tires 


(Score 5 each. Total 30.) 
CANAL 


(i) copper; 


where each word in italics is used. 


(Score 5 each. Total 20.) 








READING FOR KEEPS 


Score yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check answers against key on page 16. Don’t look now! 


(I.) Underline the correct words in parentheses in the following 


The (bituminous, anthracite) mines of the (Colorado, Appalachian, 
Illinois, Indiana) coal fields are now idle. The miners and mine owners 
cannot agree on the (closed shop, wages and hours, better ventilation in 
the mines). The miners are represented by their union, the (F.S.A., 
U.M.W.A., W.P.A.) in the negotiations they are having with the mine 
owners. Their union is part of the big 


| (II.) Check the products in the following list which can be made 


(a) a kind of wool; (b) vitamin pills; (c) glass; (d) buttons; 
(e) typewriter ink; (f) violin strings; (g) furniture glue; (h) 


(III.) Five of the following cities or towns are on the New York 
State Barge Canal system. Which are they? 


(a) Canajoharie, N. Y.; (b) Erie, Pa.; (c) Rome, N. Y.; (d) Utica, 

NM... ¥.2 (e) Binghamton, N. Y.; (f) Schenectady, N. Y.; (g) Lake 

Placid, N. Y.; (h) Lockport, N. Y.; (i) Meadville, Pa. 

(Score 4 each. Total 20). My Score 
WORD BUILDER 


(IV.) Check the word in each line which most nearly resembles 
the first word in the line. The numbers indicate the page and column 


sachet (p. 11, col. 2): scented water, scarf, hair oil, perfumed powder, 

dissect (p. 15, col. 2): dry, cut apart, stuff, skin. | 
strewn (p. 11, col. 1): scattered, arrayed, strung, suspended. 
metropolis (p. 5, col. 1): city, crossroads subway, suburb. 


g, parent union known as the 


My Score 





(j) paper coatings; (k) jewelry; 


My Score 








My Score ———. 
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President Roosevelt has offered—if 
Hitler and Mussolini will say the word 
—to call a meeting of the nations. This 
would be for the purpose of reducing 
armaments and arranging for better 
trade relations among the nations 

Italian and German newspapers 
were scornful of President Roosevelt's 
letter. One German paper suggested 
that, first, the United States should re- 
turn the Philippines and Puerto Rico 
to Spain. 

The President’s letter was received 
with great joy by the people of France, 
Great Britain, Poland, Russia, and oth- 
er nations where Hitler’s and Musso- 
lini’s tactics are disapproved. 

In the United States there was a 
mixed feeling about the President's 
action, As far as could be determined 
by comment in newspapers and on the 
radio, a majority of the public sup- 
ported the President. 

But there were others, including 
members of ‘Congress, who sharply 
criticized the President, saying that 
our country must not meddle in Eu- 
rope’s affairs. 

(For a discussion of this, see “The 
Problem of Neutrality” on p. 8, last 
week’s Junior Scholastic.) 











MARTI 








PLAN NOW 
TO PLAY A 


MARTIN 







| You'll be amazed how easily and quickly you 


can learn on a Martin, how much fun you can 


| have playing in the school band or orchestra 


and at parties. But—be sure you have a Mar- 
tin. Built by skillful Handcraft methods, it’s 
the best—the choice of leading professional 


| players all over the world. 


See your local Martin dealer today. Let him 
explain how a Martin will help you play bet- 
ter and get ahead faster. Send now for FREE 
Catalog —just off the press, naming instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy Purchase Plan. 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. Elkhart, Indiana 
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Cheas ct work dest ingusshes 
Write for this new catalog today! 
GASTIAN BROS. Depi. SO Rochester, N.Y. 
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UCK stood in the middle of his 

room and wondered where to be- 

gin cleaning up. The dresser 
looked pretty discouraging: ties, socks, 
and shirt sleeves were hanging out the 
drawers; candy wrappers, broken pen- 
cils, “Bill Haddock for Sheriff” badges, 
and a couple of apple cores were 
strewn across the top. Ho-hum! Every- 
thing except the bed was discouraging 
on a rainy Saturday morning. 

Yet here he was, up at eight-thirty, 
cleaning his room. All because Aunt 
Eff and Cousin Wilfred had decided “to 
stop over-night on the way home from 
North Fork.” 

Why couldn't they have waited un- 
til some other week-end? The least 
they could have done was to give 
warning, instead of telephoning from 
North Fork late last night, saying 
they’d come the next morning. Rela- 
tives were certainly a nuisance some- 
times. Rainy Saturday mornings, for 
instance. 





Ihlu atic Kate Tracy 
Bib moves her “stuff” to the sewing room. 


Tuck decided he'd look in on Bib and 
see how she was doing, cleaning up her 
room. Bib hadn't been any too cheerful 
about the situation at breakfast. But 
then Bib never got her eyes wide open 
before eight o’clock, anyhow, and Mom 
had routed them both out at seven. 
She said Bib would have to give up 
her room to Aunt Eff and sleep in the 
little back sewing room. Tuck would 
share his room with Wilfred. Dear 
Cousin Wilfred! 

The one and only time Tuck had seen 
Wilfred was at a family dinner at 
Gran’s several years ago. As well as he 
remembered, Wilfred had been sort of 
weak-looking. Not nearly as big as 
Tuck, although they were the same 
age. Oh, yes, and Wilfred hadn’t been 
able to eat something they’d had for 
dinner. Pie, that was it. And Tuck had 
gotten the “extra” piece. Oh, well, 
maybe Wilfred wasn’t such a bad egg. 
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Cousin 


“Anguilla Chrysipa!” 


Wilfred cried .. 





“Why don’t we dissect him?” 


BIB and TUCK 


Comes Cousin Wilfred, the Boy Scientist 


“Say, Bib, do you remember much 
about Wilfred at Gran’s that time?” 
asked Tuck, standing at the open door 
from Bib’s room into the hall. 

“No—uh—not much,” answered Bib, 
busy folding the blanket at the foot of 
the bed which she had just made up 
with clean linen. “He was thin and 
didn’t like sweets or outdoor games. 
And practically everything made him 
sick. I remember that. He said he 
couldn’t stand the sight of anything 
slimy, and he had to leave the dinner 
table when oysters were served. ... 
Hey, you, keep your nose out of that 
closet. Don’t you know it’s very bad 
manners to go poking about somebody 
else’s things?” 

Tuck had sauntered over to the 
closet door, during the conversation, 
and Bib had caught him peeking in. “I 
thought I smelled something sissy,” he 
said, eyeing the sachet bag on the shelf 
with Bib’s sweaters. “Not bad, though. 
But looks as if you’d about moved out, 
with all these empty hangers and so 
much space.” 

“Just making room for Aunt Eff’s 
clothes,” said Bib. “I’ve also cleaned 
out the two top drawers of the dresser, 
in case she wants to use them. Oh, and 
I told Mom I'd see that there were 
clean towels in the bathroom for our 
guests. Let’s see. I'll give Aunt Eff the 
nice *blue-bordered set of towel and 
washrag. And Ill put a clean white 
towel and rag on your rack for Wil- 
fred. Don’t forget to tell him which is 
his. He’s your guest and you're sup- 
posed to look after him.” 

“He’s yours, too,” reminded Tuck, 
not wishing to tackle the job of enter- 
taining Wilfred alone. Particularly not, 
if Wilfred didn’t like “sweets or out- 
door games—or slimy things.” 

“Yes, but I'll have to do my bit to- 
night or tomorrow. Mom is inviting 
some of Aunt Eff’s friends in to tea this 
afternoon, and I’m going to help serve. 
So, you see, I'm otherwise occupied for 
the day,” replied Bib. Then, humming 
a few bars of “Little Sir Echo,” she 
straightened the top of her dressing 
table and started moving most of her 
“stuff’’—comb, brush, bottles and jars 
—in a cardboard box to her temporary 
quarters in the sewing room. 





Tuck turned back to his room. This 
“entertuining Wilfred” business wasn’t 
going to be easy, he feared. Unless, of 
course, Wilfred had changed a lot. 
Baseball and tennis were out, anyhow. 
It was still raining cats and dogs. Per- 
haps Wilfred would like to fool around 
the workshop in the basement. Work 
on an airplane or ship model. There 
were plenty of things to do down there, 
After Tuck had cleaned up his room, 
cleared half the dresser, and made 
closet space for Wilfred’s clothes, he 
went down to the shop—to look things 
over. First things he saw there were 
on the shelf labeled “Biology Lab Ex- 
periments’—a toad, a starfish, several 
angleworms and The Eel, each in a 
fruit jar filled with alcohol solution. 
Some of them weren't in too good con- 
dition. The toad had lost a leg and the 
worms were in sections, but The Eel 
was okay. Funny, he’d never gotten 
around to dissecting The Eel. It had 
seemed so much more difficult than 
worms. Maybe Wil — uh-oh, slimy 
things! Tuck sorrowfully put the whole 
collection in the bottom of the cabinet 
and closed the doors. 

Aunt Eff and Wilfred arrived after 
lunch. Said they’d stopped “for a bite” 
on the way. Mom and Bib rushed Aunt 
Eff upstairs to dress for the tea, so 
Tuck was left with Wilfred. He was 
skinnier than Tuck had remembered 
and wouldn’t say much except no, he 
didn’t like airplanes or radio or ships; 
he’d heard of Joe DiMaggio, but didn’t 
care for sports; sometimes went to 
movies, but had seen everything in 
town; and “was under the impression” 
Goody Beneman was the name of a 
candy-bar! All this Tuck found out as 
he took Wilfred upstairs to wash up. 
When Tuck asked him if he wanted to 
unpack anything, Wilfred said, “No— 
later.” 

Tuck decided they’d better clear out 
of the house, because it was about time 
for the tea party, so he took Wilfred 
down to the shop. On the way they 
passed through the kitchen and things 
smelled pretty good — cooking. Tuck 
eyed half an apple pie left from lunch 
but didn’t say anything. Sweets! 


Turn to page 15 
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The Death of Red Peril 


ID you ever hear of racing 
caterpillars? No? Well, it used 


to be a great thing on the 
canal*. My pa used to have a lot of 
them insects on hand every fall, and 
the way he could get them to run 
would make a man have his eyes 
examined 

The way we raced caterpillars was 
to set them in a napkin ring on the 
table, one facing one way and one 
the other. Outside the napkin ring 
was drawed a circle in chalk three 
feet acrost. Then a man lifted the 
ring and the handlers was allowed 
one jab with a darning needle to get 
their caterpillars started. The one 
that got outside the chalk circle the 
first was the one that won the race. 

I remember my pa tried out a lot 
of breeds, and he got hold of some 
pretty fast steppers. But there wasn’t 
one of them could equal Red Peril. 

Pa come acrost Red Peril down in 
Westernville. Ma’s relatives resided 
there, and it being Sunday, we'd all 
gone into church. We was riding back 
in a hired rig when all of a sudden Pa 
hollers, ““‘Whoa!”’ and set the horse 
right down on the breeching. Then 
he was out on the other side of the 
road right down in the mud, a-wrop- 
ping up something in his handker- 
chief. “What you doing, Pa?” says 
Ma. “What you got there?” Pa put 
his handkerchief back into his in- 
side pocket and come back over the 
wheel. “‘Leeza,” he said, “I got the 
fastest caterpillar in seven counties. 
It’s an act of Providence I seen him, 
the way he jumped the ruts.” “It’s 
an act of God I ain’t laying dead 
under the back end of that horse,” 
says Ma. “I’ve gone and spoilt my 
Sunday hat.” “Never mind,” says 
Pa; “Red Peril will earn you a new 
one.’ Just like that he named him. 
He was the fastest caterpillar in 
seven counties 

When we got back into the boat, 
while Ma was turning up the supper, 
Pa set him down to the table and 
pulled out the handkerchief. “You 
two devils stand there and there,” he 


“This story takes place on the old Erie 
Canal many years ago. The man telling 
the story is a Canaller, who has lived 
all his life on the canal. He tells us here, 
in his own words, the story of “Red Peril, 
the fastest caterpillar in seven counties.” 
The story is one of a collection of New 
York State tales appearing in the book 
Mostly Canallers, by Walter D. Ed- 
monds; published by Little, Brown and 
Company; Boston. Copyright 1934 by 
the author. 
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By Walter D. Edmonds 


says to me and my sister, “‘and if you 
let him get by Ill leather the soap 
out of you.” 

So we stood there and he undid 
the handkerchief, and out walked 
one of them red, long-haired cater- 
pillars. He walked right to the mid- 
dle of the table, and there he took a 
short turn and put his nose on his 
tail and went to sleep. 

“Who'd think that insect could 
make such a break for freedom as I 


Afore either Ned or Pa could get a 
move, Red Peril had made a turn 
around the sugar bowl and run solid 
aground in the butter dish. 

Pa let out a loud swear. “Look out 
he don’t pull a tendon,” he says. 
“Butter’s a bad thing. A man has to 
be careful. Jeepers, I'll handle him 
myself,” he says, picking up Red 
Peril and taking him over to the 
stove to dry. 

There was something extraordi- 
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Iliustrations by Kate Tracy 


“The Horned Demon commenced walking to the circle. Red Peril was dying and 
we were losing the race.” 


seen him make?” says Pa, and he 
got out an empty Brandreth box and 
filled it up with some towel and put 
the caterpillar inside. ‘“‘He needs a 
rest,” says Pa. “He needs to get used 
to his stall. When he limbers up I'll 
commence training him. Now then, 
don’t none of you say a word about 
him.” 

He got out a pipe and sat there 
smoking and figuring, and we could 
see he was studying out just how 
he’d make a world-beater out of that 
bug. Next day we hauled up the 
Lansing Kill Gorge. Ned Kilbourne, 
Pa’s driver, come aboard in the 
morning, and he took a look at that 
caterpillar. He took him out of the 
box and felt his legs and laid him 
down on the table and went clean 
over him. “Well,” he says, “he don’t 
look like a great lot, but I’ve knowed 
some of that red variety could chug 
along pretty smart.” Then he 
touched him with a pin. It was a 
sudden sight. 

It looked like the rear end of that 
caterpillar was racing the front end, 
but it couldn’t never quite get by. 


nary about that caterpillar. He was 
intelligent. It seemed he just couldn’t 
abide the feel of sharp iron. It got 
so that if Pa reached for the lapel 
of his coat, Red Peril would light 
out, It must have been he was tender. 
I said he had a sort of wart behind, 
and I guess he liked to find it a place 
of safety. 

We was all terribly proud of that 
bird. Pa took to timing him on the 
track. He beat all known time holler. 
He got to know that as soon as he 
crossed the chalk he would get back 
safe in his quarters. Only when we 
tried sprinting him across the sup- 
per table, if he saw a piece of butter, 
he’d pull up short and bolt back 
where he come from. He had a mortal 
fear of butter. 

Well, Pa trained him three nights. 
It was a sight to see him there at 
the table, a big man with a needle in 
his hand, moving the lamp around 
and studying out the identical spot 
that caterpillar wanted most to get 
out of the needle’s way. Pretty soon 
he found it, and then he says to Ned, 
“T’ll race him agin all comers at all 
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odds.” “Will,” says Ned, “I guess it’s 
a safe proposition.” 

Well, Pa raced him a couple of 
times and he won easy. Pa cleared up 
close to a hundred dollars in three 
races. That caterpillar was a mam- 
moth wonder, and word of him got 
going so it was hard to race him 
around these parts. 

But about that time the dock- 
keeper of Number One come across 
a pretty swift article that the people 
around Rome thought high of. And 
as our boat was headed down the 
gorge, word got ahead about Red 
Peril, and people began to look out 
for the race. 

We come into Number One about 
four o'clock, and Pa tied up right 
there and went on shore with his 
box in his pocket and Red Peril in- 
side the box. The lock-tender, Hen- 
ry Buscerck, owned the caterpillar. 
Him and Pa set their caterpillars ona 
table for the crowd to see. Buscerck’s 
caterpillar was a handsome brute, 
bright bay with black points and a 
short fine coat. But Pa didn’t bother 
to look at him. Red Peril was a natu- 
ral marvel, and he knew it. 

Buscerck was a sly man, and he 
must’ve heard about Red Peril— 
right from the beginning, as it turned 
out; for he laid out the course in yel- 
ler chalk. They used Pa’s ring, a big 
second hand one he’d bought just for 
Red Peril. They laid out a lot of 
money and lifted the ring. The way 
Red Peril histed himself out from 
under would raise a man’s blood 
pressure twenty notches. I swear 
you could see the hair lay down on 
his back. Why, that black-pointed 
bay was left nowhere! It didn’t seem 
like he moved. 

But Red Peril was just gathering 
himself for a fast finish over the line 
when he seen it was yeller. He reared 
right up; he must’ve thought it was 
butter, by Jeepers, the way 
he whirled on his hind legs 
and went the way he’d come. 
Pa begun to get scared, and 
shook his needle behind Red 
Peril, but that caterpillar was 
more scared of butter than of 
cold steel. He passed the other 
insect before he got halfway 
to the line. But when he got to 
that line, danged if that cater- 
pillar didn’t shy agin and run 
around the circle twicet, and 
then it seemed like his heart 
had gone in on him, and he crept 
back to the middle of the circle and 
lay there hiding his head. It was the 
pitifulest sight a man ever looked at. 
You could almost hear him moaning, 
and he shook all over. 

I’ve never seen a man so riled as 
Pa was. He picked up Red Peril and 
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he says. “This here’s no race.” He 
picked up his money and he says, 
“The course was illegal with that 
yeller chalk.”” Then he squashed the 
other caterpillar, which was just get- 
ting ready to cross the line. and he 
looks at Buscerck and says, ““What’re 
you going to do about it?” 

Buscerck says, “I’m going to col- 
lect my money. My caterpillar would 
have beat.” 

“If you want to call that a finish 
you can,” says Pa, pointing to the 
squashed bay caterpillar, “but a 
baby could see he’s still got to reach 
the line. If it was any other man 
owned him, I'd feel sorry I squashed 
him.” 

“You got to pay,” Buscerck says, 
“A man can’t get away with no such 
excuses in the city of Rome.” 

Pa didn’t say nothing. 

“T'll have you arrested for this,” 
says Buscerck. 

‘“‘All right,” says Pa, “but if I ever 
catch you around this lock again Pll 
let you feel what my fist weighs.” 

But next morning the sheriff comes 
aboard and arrests Pa with a war- 
rant and takes him afore a justice 
of the peace. That was old Oscar 
Snipe. 

“IT hear you’ve got a good cater- 
pillar,” says the judge, ‘““What breed 
is it?” 

Pa says he was a red one 

“That’s a good breed,” says Oscar, 
folding his hands. “I kind of fancy 
the yeller ones myself. You're a con- 
nesewer,”’ he says to Pa, “and so’m I, 
and between ourselves I’d like to 
show you one. He’s as neat a step- 
per as there is in this country.” He 
fetched a box out of his back pocket 
and shows us a sweet little yeller 
one. 

Pa slung his eyes on the insect 
which Oscar was holding, and it 
seemed like he’d just got an idee. 
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Along the old Erie Canal Drawing by Kate Tracy from a photograph, 


“Fast?” he says, deep down, “That 
thing run! Why, a snail could spit in 
his eye.” 

Old Oscar come to a boil quick. 
“Forty dollars!’ he snaps. 

And Pa pays and says, “It’s worth 
it!” 

Well, we raced Red Peril nine 
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times after that, all along the Big 
Ditch, and you can hear to this day 
—yes, sir—that there never was a 
caterpillar alive could run like Red 
Peril. Pa got rich onto him. He al- 
lowed to buy a new team in the 
spring. If he could only’ve started a 
breed from that bug, his fortune 
would’ve been made. 

But soon the time come that comes 
to all caterpillars. And it goes to 
show that a man ought to be as care- 
ful of his enemies as he is lending 
money to his friends. 

We was hauling down the Lansing 
Kill again and we'd just crossed the 
aqueduct over Stringer Brook when 
the lock-keeper that minded it come 
out and says there was quite a lot of 
money being put up on a caterpillar 
they’d collected down in Rome. 

Well, Pa went in and got out Red 
Peril and tried him out. He was fat 
and his start was a might slower, but 
he made great speed once he got go- 
ing. 

By what happened after, we might 
have known that we’d meet up with 
that caterpillar at Number One Lock; 
but there wasn’t a sign of Buscerck, 
and Pa was so excited at racing Red 
Peril again that I doubt if he no- 
ticed where he was at all. 

“Who owns this-here caterpillar 
I’ve been hearing about?” Pa asks. 
“Where is he? Why don’t he bring 
out his pore contraption?” 

A feller says he’s in the shanty. 

‘“‘What’s his name?” asks Pa. 

“Martin Henry’s running him. 
He’s called the Horned Demon of 
Rome.” 

“Dinged if I ever thought to see 
him at my time of life,” says Pa, and 
he goes in. When he entered the 
shanty the men there let out a great 
howdy, and when Pa put down Red 
Peril’s box on the table, they give a 
mammoth shout and crowded round. 
And well they might when 
Red Peril climbed out. Yes, 
sir! 

You can tell that caterpil- 

lar’s a thoroughbred. He’s 
shining right down to the foot 
of each hair. He’s round, but 
“7 he ain’t too fat. He don’t look 
as supple as he used to, but 
the folks can’t tell that. 
A Pa waited for the admira- 
tion to die down, and then he 
lays out his money, and says 
to Martin Henry, “Let’s see 
your ring-boned swivel-hocked imi- 
tation of a bug.” 

Martin answers, “Well, he ain’t 
much to look at, maybe, but you’ll 
be surprised to see him push along.” 

And he lays down the dangest 
lump of worm you ever set your 
eyes on. It’s the kind of insect a man 
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[Continued from preceding page] 
might expect to see in a furrin’ land 
It’s about two and a half inches long 
and stands only half a thumb-nail at 
the shoulder. It’s green and hairless as 
an egg, and it crouches down squint- 
ing around at Red Peril. It ain’t nat- 
ural nor refined to look at such a bug, 
let alone race it 

The crowd didn’t say much, having 
more money on the race than ever be- 
fore; so much money that even Pa 
commenced to be serious. Well, they 
put ‘em in the ring together, and Red 
Peril kept over his side with a sort of 
intelligent dislike. He was the braini- 
est article in the caterpillar line I ever 
knowed. The other one just hunkered 
down with a mean look in his eyes 

The ring come off, and Pa and Mar- 
tin Henry sunk their needles—at least 
they almost sunk them—for just then 
them standing close to the course seen 
that Horned Demon sink his horns into 
the back end of Red Peril. If a needle 
made him start, you can think what 
them two horns did for him. He cleared 
twelve inches in one jump, but then he 
sot right down, trembling. 

“Foul,” yells Pa, “My ‘pillar’s fouled.” 

But it wasn’t allowed. The Horned 
Demon commenced walking to the cir- 
cle —he couldn’t move much faster 
than a barrel can roll uphill, but he 
was getting there. We all seen then 
that Red Peril was dying and we was 
losing the race. Pa stood there kind of 
foamy in his beard, and the water run- 
ning right out of both eyes. It’s an aw- 
ful thing to see a big man cry in pub- 
lic. But Ned saved us. He figured, with 
the money he had on him, he’d make 
him win if he could. 

He leans over Red Peril’s ear, and 
he shouts: 

“My Cripus, you've gone and dropped 
the butter!” 

Something got into that caterpillar’s 
brain, dying as he was, and he let out 
the smallest squeak of hollering fright 
I ever listened to a caterpillar make. 
There was a convulsion got into him, 
and he gave a bound. My holy! How 
that caterpillar did rise up. When he 
come down again, he was stone dead, 
but he lay with his chin across the line 
He’d won the race. The Horned Demon 
was only halfway to the line... 

Well, we won. But I think Pa’s heart 
was busted by the squeal he heard Red 
Peril make when he died. He couldn’t 
abide Ned’s face after that, though he 
knowed Ned had saved the day for 
him. But he put Red Peril’s carcase in 
his pocket with the money and walked 
out. 

And there he seen Buscerck stand- 
ing at the sluices. Pa looked at him. 
Tl.e sheriff was alongside Buscerck 
and Oscar Snipe on the other side 

“Who owns the Horned Demon?” 
says Pa 

“Me,” says Buscerck with a sneer 
“He may have lost, but he done a good 
job doing it.” 

Pa walks right up to him. 

“I’ve got another forty dollars in my 
pocket,” he says, and he hit him hard. 
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AMERICA in STAMPS 


League of the Iroquois 


ODAY the world-famous 20th Cen- 
tury Limited, crack New York 
Central train, speeds through the Mo- 
hawk Valley on its roaring run be- 
tween New York and Chicago. In com- 
parison, easy-going canal boats seem 
like snails as they plod along through 
the same valley 
over the New York 
State Barge Canal. 
Long before the 

‘ white man made 

canals and rail- 
roads through the 
Mohawk Valley, 
the Iroquois Indi- 
ans ruled the land 
with a govern- 
ment democratic 
in form. 

The Iroquois Indians were known as 
the Six Nations, because of the six 
groups which comprised their Iroquois 
League. These Six Nations were the 
Mohawk, the Oneida, the Onondaga, 
the Cayuga, the Seneca, and the Tus- 
carora. 


Indian fighter 


At one time, these nations were con- 
stantly fighting among themselves. But 
they saw the folly of constant warfare, 
and banded together in a league to pro- 
tect themselves from hostile tribes and 
to devise a government under which 
they could live peacefully and pros- 
perously. 


War Against Paleface 


In their League of Iroquois Indians, 
each nation sent delegates who met in 
a common council. This council (or 
congress) decided on the policies to be 
followed by the Six Nations of the 
League. 

The Iroquois prospered under their 
democracy. They cultivated their 
fields. They kept large stores of food 
for use in times of famine. They pro- 
tected themselves from their enemies. 
They lived happily in the fertile Mo- 
hawk Valley 

When the white man came to the 
Mohawk Valley his presence was nat- 
urally resented by the Iroquois. The 
white man claimed the right to use the 
land and develop it as he pleased. 
Trouble started. 


During the Revolutionary War, the 
British were quick to seize upon the 
bitterness that existed between the 
Iroquois and the settlers of the Mo- 
hawk Valley. The Iroquois disliked the 
settlers so much that they agreed to 
fight with the British against the set- 
tlers. The result of Iroquois-English 
co-operation was a series of battles and 
massacres as bloody as anything you 
could imagine. 

One of the worst massacres took 
place at Cherry Valley, a village of 
Otsego County, N. Y. Here, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1778, in the dead of night, a 
band of 800 Iroquois and British at- 
tacked the sleeping village. They killed 
about 50 men, women and children, 
sacked and burned most of the houses, 
and carried off more than 70 pris- 
oners. 

In 1779, a year after this outrage, 
George Washington sent General John 
Sullivan, an officer in the American 
army, to subdue the Iroquois. General 
Sullivan led an army of 4,000 men to 
the Mohawk Valley. 


Honors for Sullivan 


After three months of fighting, the 
Iroquois were forced to concede defeat, 
Most of their villages had been de- 
stroyed. Their ablest warriors were 
dead. And their stores of food and am- 
munition were exhausted. General 
Sullivan had triumphed. The Mohawk 
Valley was safe for the paleface. 

In honor of General Sullivan, the 
U.S. Post Office, in 1929, issued a 2-cent 
stamp bearing Sullivan’s picture. The 
stamp also commemorates the 150th 
anniversary of Sullivan’s conquest of 
the Iroquois. 

If you'll examine this stamp closely, 
you'll see that General Sullivan is not 
holding a musket or sabre, but a simple 
hops stick! (See cut.) The reason for 
this is that the Mohawk Valley (espe- 
cially the area in which Sullivan led 
his expedition in 1779) is widely 
known for its rich crops of hops. The 
portrayal of Sullivan with a hops stick 
is a tribute both to the agricultural 
industry of the region and to the his- 
torical episode which helped make the 


industry possible. __Ernest A. Kear 





Buscerck’s boots showed a minute. 
Pretty soon they let down the water 
and pulled him out. The sheriff was 
worried. He says to Oscar Snipe, “Had 
I ought to arrest Will?” (Meaning Pa.) 

Oscar was a sporting man. He 
couldn’t abide low dealing. He looks 
at Buscerck there, and says, “Water 
never hurt a man. It keeps his hide 
from cracking.” 

So they let Pa alone. I guess they 
didn't think it was safe to have a man 
in jail who would cry about a cater- 
pillar. But then they hadn’t lived 
alongside of Red Peril like us. 


ON A CANAL BOAT 


The photograph on the front cover 
was taken aboard one of the canal 
barges tied up at the N. Y. State Barge 
Canal terminal in Brooklyn, New York 
City. The boys are sitting on the tar- 
paulin-covered hatch, which protects 
the cargo from the weather. In back of 
the boys you can see the cabin in which 
the barge captain lives with his family. 
The boys who posed for the picture 
‘are, at the left, Gerard Kane, 14, of 
Manual H. S., Brooklyn; and Joseph 
Murnane, 13, of Visitation School. 
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BIG DITCH 


Continued from page 4 


York City is the most populous, the 
richest, and the busiest of them all. 
Above New York City, there dare doz- 
ens of thriving manufacturing and 
commercial centers. 

The first city beyond New York on 
the trip upstream is Yonkers, where 
elevators, sugar, and hats are made 
Albany, the capital of the state, is at 
the end of a full day’s journey. Then 
comes the first lock, at Troy, home of 
Arrow shirts. Nearby, Schenectady, 
home of General Electric (known af- 
fectionately as G.E.) turns out any- 
thing electrical from a flash light bulb 
to a giant dynamo. 

Other neighbors are Gloversville, 
where a good portion of the nation’s 
gloves are sewn; and Canojaharie, the 
chewing gum town, famous for Beech- 
nut products. Utica, the next town, 
makes a third of the country’s knitted 


underwear. At Rome, the Revere 
craftsmen produce copper and brass 
fixtures for homes and factories. At 
Syracuse, a great city for making 


equipment for offices and farms, the 


canal finds an outlet to Lake Ontario 
by way of Oswego. At Rochester, 
Bausch & Lomb and Eastman Kodak 
make almost anything that uses a glass 
lens. 

Finally, at the end of the run, the 
barge docks at Buffalo. Grain elevators 
line the waterfront, holding in store 
great quantities of grain that has been 
shipped over the Great Lakes from the 
Wheat Belt. Buffalo also receives large 
quantities of iron ore from Lake Su- 
perior ports. On his return trip, Chip’s 
father will load up with grain or flour, 
or iron ore—for use by mills along the 
Atlantic Coast or for shipment abroad. 

Just below Buffalo, dynamos harness 
the falls of Niagara, and cables carry 
the power to factories a hundred miles 
away. Perhaps that is the last thing 
you think of in connection with Niag- 
ara Falls. Even a visitor to the Falls 
may not be aware of the presence of 
the power stations, because they are 
pretty well concealed. 

No one method of transportation is 
enough to supply this busy region or to 
carry away its produce. Railroads, 
trucks, airplanes, the New York State 
Barge Canal, all play an important part 
in the commerce that moves between 
the Great Lakes and New York City. 








BIB and TUCK 


Continued from page 11 


In the shop Tuck tried to interest 
Wilfred in everything. But Wilfred 
didn’t warm up. Finally they settled 
down to playing games. They played 
Chinese Checkers and Easy Money and 
Tuck won ten games straight. Then he 
tried letting Wilfred win. Even that 
didn’t work. Wilfred just wasn’t very 
good at games. Then Tuck remembered 
the old Parchesi board in the bottom of 
the cabinet. Maybe Wilfred could win 
at that. Tuck opened the cabinet door 
and—there were the Biology speci- 
mens in full view! Tuck was panicky 
Suppose Wilfred got sick! 

“Why, what’s that?” asked Wilfred 

“Oh — uh —h just some old uh— 
things I used to fool around with last 
summer when I thought I'd be a doctor 
someday.” 

“May I see them?” asked Wilfred. 











“Sure, but—” 

“I know. I used to be scared of things 
like this. But, I got over that when I 
decided to be a doctor. Biology is my 
favorite study. Why, look, there’s an 
Anguilla Chrysipa!”’ 

“You mean this?” asked Tuck, hand- 
ing him The Eel 

“Yes, and he hasn’t been 
Why don’t we dissect him?”’ 

“O.K.” Tuck almost shouted it. “Ill 
dash upstairs and get my dissecting 
tools! I left "em in my room. Be back 
in a minute.” 

“Say,” Wilfred stopped him, “while 
you're up there—didn’t I see some ap- 
ple pie—lying around loose? I 
could go for a piece.” 

“And how! Me, too! Order coming 
up—or down, in this case,” laughed 
Tuck, as he went up the steps 

Wanting to be a doctor, dissecting 
things, apple pie. Wilfred was a man 
after Tuck’s own heart! 


touched 


sure 
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IN ROLLER SKATING it's harder ci than it is to start. itis ed different 


BREE 


Scholastic photos from a movir by Owen Reed 


methods of stopping can you think of? We won't count falling, which is doubtless the first 
method you used as a beginner. This is hard on your knees, not to mention your backside. 
Then there is the “drag-one-skate” method; and also the “toe-in” method. Both these methods 
are hard on the skates. The best method is the “turn stop.” which is shown in the movie strip 
above. Beginners should practice it at slow speed, down a slight grade. The turn-stop can 
be made either to the right or left, but it takes practice to become proficient both ways. 
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ORNING after morning, 

you will enjoy being out 
and “stepping on it” in the 
best time of the day on your 
smooth-running Winchester 
Girder-Frame Roller Skates. 


No better way to start stir- 
ring around than on their Winchester 
double-row ball bearings—that spin you 
along like a breeze. No better frames than 
these famous skates have, to stay with 
you—Winchester steel-girder design, spot 
welded, like an automobile chassis. Extra 
strong, even when fully extended to fit 
large-size shoes. Winchester rubber shock 
absorbers take the bumps out of the pave- 
skates. Winchester 
roll-treads are solid and long-lasting for 
extra mileage . .. and they are extra 
wide. Wide treads help you skate easier, 
because you stand firmer on them. Quick 
turns and stops are easier, too. And your 
skates stay on tight, held securely by 
sturdy toe clamps and strong leather heel 
straps with comfortable, soft ankle pads. 

See the Winchester Girder Type Roller 
Skates at your dealer’s now. Get a pair of 


the style you like best. . . . For a FREE 


ment—and save the 


copy of “Tips on Roller Skating,” fill in 
and send the coupon below. 





nl, 
WIN CHESTER 


FREE WHEELING 
ROLLER SKATES 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. 47-C 
Division of Western Cartridge Ce 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
Please send my FREE copy of ‘‘Tips on Roller Skat- 
ing’’ io: 





Name 
Address 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 
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INTERNATIONAL MIX-UP 


HIS week we are calling all puzzlers to tackle the international situation. 

Everybody else is doing it, so why not puzzlers? There are seven pictures in 
the frame above. Identify these seven pictures, and write the words (each word 
consists of 4 letters) in the diagram lettered A, in the upper left-hand corner. 
Each word should be written in horizontally. You will notice that the diagram 
has 7 rows, one for each of the 4-letter words. In which row should you place 
each word? Try them in various rows until the letters in the one vertical row 
of seven letters spell the name of a European nation. This will complete Part A 
of the puzzle. Now take the same words and arrange them in a different order 
in the diagram lettered B, so that the vertical row of seven letters will spell the 
name of another European nation. Rearrange them a third time for diagram C 
to find the name of a small Adriatic Sea nation which figured largely in the news 


last week. You will find the name of this country spelled out in the first vertical . 


row of seven letters 


‘LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


If you were a winner in FLORIDA'S 
SWEEPSTAKES, you got 


S 

E 
MM L 
MEtIEM 
SELNMOL 
Z80LOOCOLOL 
SOLONLNESOO 
OOLESSESSESSO 
The word concealed in TAKE A LET- 


TER was: SOUTHERNER 

GOOD RICHARD said: “A penny saved 
is a penny ea ned 

The SCRAMBLEGRAM should have 
ziven you: SPONGE 


The diagram on 
the left shows the 
way we worked 
SPOTS AGAIN. The 
lines connect the 
nine triangles. The 
crossed out dots 

show how the triangles can be eliminated. 


SCRAMBLEGRAM 


Unscramble the letters of the four 
words below to find the name of the 
water route which enables boats to go 
from New York City’s harbor to the 
Great Lakes, or vice versa. 

EWN ORK Y TASTE 

BEGAR NALAC 


RELATIVITY 


Don’t get excited over this title— 
we're not going to give you Einstein’s 
theory of relativity! All we want to 
know is the relationship between the 
people mentioned in the riddles below. 
Put on your thinking cap because 
you'll need it for this puzzle. 


1. If John’s uncle’s sister is not his 
aunt, who is she? 


2. “Haven't we met before?” said the 
gentleman to the lady. “I think we 
have,” she replied, “for your moth- 
er was my mother’s only daughter.” 
Were they related? 


were walking down the road. The 
little Indian was the son of the big 
Indian but the big Indian was not 


the father of the little Indian. Who V 


was the big Indian? 


3. A big Indian and a little Indian N 





4. A man, when asked whose picture 
he was looking at, replied, 
“Brothers and sisters I had none 
But that man’s father was my 
father’s son.” ; 
Who was the person in the picture? 


DOWN THE STEPS 

There are seven words in this puzzle, 
each containing the letters AN in a 
different position. The letters AN 
have already been filled in as you see. 
Complete the seven words by answer- 
ing the definitions below the diagram, 
and placing the words in the diagram. 
The puzzle was sent to us by Harold 
Diamond, 8th grade, Hutchins Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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1. A graceful, horned animal 
2. Large handkerchief 

3. Belgian province 

4. To be left alone 

5. Door or gate 

6. Heavier than air craft 

7. Native of Netherlands 
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Reading for Keeps 
Key to Test on page 10 
(1.) bituminous, Appalachian, closed 
shop, U.M.W.A., C.LO. 
(II.) a, b, d, g, h, j. 
(IIL.) a, c, d, f, h. 
(IV.) perfumed powder, cut apart, scat- 
tered, city. 





